2iS                       The Peace Without a Parallel
Throughout the spring of 1817 the spy, Oliver, \vas going to
and fro in the industrial districts, posing as a delegate from
the London "Physical Force Party." Wherever he went he
assured the local Radicals that the rest of the country was ready
for a general insurrection, and only that particular place was
lagging behind. In most areas he had no success in provoking
the Radicals to take up arms; but in Derby, where the frame-
work knitters were even nearer starvation than the rest of the
textile workers, an unemployed knitter named Jeremiah
Brandreth believed what Oliver said, and a small band of men
from Pentridge and some neighbouring villages set out with
such arms as they could gather to march upon Nottingham.
They believed that they were but one contingent among many;
but in fact they were alone. Only at one other place, Hudders-
field, did a few of Oliver's dupes assemble in arms; and they
dispersed at once when they found how few and weak they were.
The Derbyshire "rebels55 fared worse. They marched
through the night, meeting no other contingents, till they came
in sight of a small party of soldiers sent from Nottingham to
intercept them. They fled at once; but most of them were
captured. Thirty-five were tried for high treason; twenty-three
were found guilty. Of these, eleven were transported for life,
and three more for fourteen years. Four, including Brandreth,
were hanged. The others had their sentences commuted to
various terms of imprisonment. Oliver, who was responsible
for the whole wretched affair, had done his work well; but his
name was not allowed to be mentioned at the trial. The
prisoners, by taking up arms, had convicted themselves. There
was no need to mention the spy who had induced them to
commit this folly.
There was a further reason for keeping Oliver's name out of
the case. The Yorkshire reformers, before the trials came on,
had discovered what manner of man he was, and he had been
publicly exposed in the Leeds Mercury. So great was the feeling
that Oliver's Huddersfield victims, who were tried at York
before Baron Wood, a fair judge, were acquitted. But the
blood of the Derbyshire victims sufficed to demonstrate to the
satisfaction of the governing classes the need for Sidmouth's
repression.